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ON THE POSSESSIVE FORM OF THE HUNGARIAN NOUN 
L4szlo Antal 
Edtvos University, Budapest 


1. One of the features peculiar to Hungarian--though 
found in some other languages, too--is that the noun can assume 
possessive personal inflexions. But the phonemic series repre- 
sented by the types kezem (my hand; hand = kéz), h4zam (my 
house = haz), kezeim (my hands), hazaim (my houses), etc., 
show a great variety of morphemic distribution. Different views 
have been taken by different authors and ages as to the problem 
of which part should be assigned to the stem and which to the suf- 
fix, and, in the case of more than one thing possessed, which seg- 
ment denotes the plurality. The problem was further complicat- 
ed by the fact that the morphemic status of the "auxiliary vowel" 
was far from beitg precisely defined. We shall see later that 
some grammarians have treated the auxiliary vowel as an inde - 
pendent element, while others have relegated it to the stem and 
still others to the inflection. I propose in this paper to reconsid- 
er the main opinions in this matter and to attempt to formulate a 
theory which, it is hoped, is based on more consistent arguments. 


2. The definition of the status of the auxiliary vowel is a 
key problem of Hungarian accidence. It is quite evident that the 
whole theory of stems and affixes depends on how the auxiliary 
vowel is to be assigned. There are three a prioi cases: a) the 
auxiliary vowel belongs to the stem (haza-m); b) it is an inde- 
pendent morpheme (h4z-a-m); c) it is part of the suffix (haz- 
am). Here then we are confronted with a problem of morphemic 

ivision. 


a. The auxiliary vowel cannot be part of the stem, because 
it frequently occurs not only between the stem and the affix, but 
intervening between the plural sign and the following affix. If 
only the forms hAzat (the house, acc.), kezet (the hand, acc.),etc, . 
occurred in Hungarian, then the case would be debatable. But 
there are also forms such as hazakat (the houses, acc.), 
kezeket (the hands, acc.), etc. Granting that the auxiliary vowel 
belongs to the stem, the morphemic division should follow the 
pattern haza-ka-t, keze-ke-t. But this way of dividing would be 
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justifiable only if the pl. nom. were *hdzaka, *kezeke instead of 
hdzak, kezek. In other words, the a and e segments respectively 
appear only when followed by t. Consequently, the auxiliary vow- 
el after the plural sign k does not belong to the plural termina- 
tion, but forms part of the accusative ending. But if it does not 
belong to the stem in the plural, then it cannot do so in the singu- 
lar, either. 


b. Can the auxiliary vowel be an independent morpheme ? 
No, because it has no meaning, and the morpheme is per defini- 
tionern endowed with meaning. It is the first such element which-- 
in contrast to the phoneme--already has something to do with 
semantic meaning. 


c. Since the auxiliary vowel can neither belong to the stem 
nor form an independent morpheme, it cannot but be part of the 
following morphemic suffix. Accordingly it is justifiable to 
speak of monomorphemic stems and alternating suffixes in Hun- 
garian, and not, as is still customary, of variable stems and 
monomorphemic suffixes--nor, for that matter, of stem, auxil- 
iary vowel, and suffix. We can set the forms up in this way: 


haz (sg. nom.) haz-at (sg. acc.) 
haz-ak (pl. nom.) h4z-ak-at (pl. acc.) 
kéz (sg. nom.) kez-et (sg. acc.) 
kez-ek (pl. nom.) kez-ek-et (pl. acc.) 


3. And now let us survey the various views put forward by 
authors of Hungarian grammiars on the morphemic division of 
the possessive paradigmatic patterns of the Hungarian noun. 


Simonyi I. 


Zsigmond Simonyi, the eminent Hungarian grammatical 
authority, in the first phase of his activity professed the theory 
of the “stem vowel"'. In accordance with this, in one of his early 
grammars,’ he sets out the possessive form of the noun in the 
following manner: 
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h&za-m (my house) 
hadza-d (thy house) 
h4z-a (his house) 
h4zu-nk (our house) 
h&za-tok (your house) 
h4zu-k (their house) 
haz-ai-m (my houses) 
h4z-ai-d (thy houses) 
haz-ai (his houses) 


keze-m (my hand) 
keze-d (thy hand) 
kez-e (his hand) 
kezii-nk (our hand) 
keze-tek (your hand) 
kezu-k (their hand) 
kez-ei-m (my hands) 
kez-ei-d (thy hands) 
kez-ei (his hands) 


h4z-ai-nk(our houses) kez-ei-nk (our hands) 
haz-ai-tok(your houses)kez-ei-tek (your hands) 
h4z-ai-k(their houses) kez-ei-k (their hands) 


Simonyi I. 


Later Simonyi discarded his own view about the auxiliary 
vowel being part of the stem. In his monumental grammar writ- 
ten at the end of the last century we find the following picture: 


h4az-a-m 
h4z-a-d 
hdz-a 
h4z-unk 
h4z-a-tok 
haz -uk 


kez-e-m 
kez-e-d 
kez-e 
kez-tnk 
kez-e*+tek 
kez -iik 


In the plural he followed his earlier division: 


haz-ai-m 
etc. 


kez-ei-m 
etc. 


Lotz I. 


John Lotz in his Hungarian grammar? offers two manners 
of division. On*pp. 58 ff. we find the following division of the pos- 


sessive forms: 


haz-am 
h4z-ad 
hd4z-a 


kez-em 
kez-ed 
kez-e 


| 


haz-unk kez -iink 


hdz-atok kez-etek 
hdz-uk kez -uk 
haz-aim kez-eim 
haz-aid kez-eid 
hdz-ai kez-ei 
haz-aink kez -eink 
hd4z-aitok kez-eitek 
hd4z-aik kez-eik 
Lotz Il. 


On pp. 68 ff., Lotz offers a different segmentation. The sin- 
gular is the same, but in the plural the division agrees with 
Simonyi' s: 


haz-am (etc.) kez-em (etc.) 
h4z-ai-m (etc.) kez-ei-m (etc.) 


It must be noted that Lotz’ second solution is identical with the | 
view generally accepted today. 
R.A. Hall. 
In Hall's Hungarian grammar* we are surprised to find that 


the author has reverted to the theory of the separate auxiliary vow- 
el, isolating it not only in the third person but even in the plural: 


haz-a-m kez-e-m 
hd4z-a-d kez-e-d 
h4z-a- kez-e-@ 
hdz-u-nk kez -u-nk 
hadz-a-tok kez-e-tek 
kez-ti-k 
h4z-a-i-m kez-e-i-m 
haz-a>i-d kez-e-i-d 
h4z-a-i-G kez-e-i-@ 
haz-a-i-nk kez-e-i-nk 
haz-a-i-tok kez-e-i-tek 
haz-a-i-k kez-e-i-k 
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4. After this let us make a brief survey of the foregoing 
main types of division. Let us review the singular first. 

As for Simonyi's first attempt--that is, the dividing into 
haza-m--it has been shown why this cannot be right. 

s regards Simonyi's second solution and that of R. A. 
Hall--that is, segmentation of the type haz-a-m--its faultiness 
was also pointed out in section 2b above. 

In the singular, then, it is Lotz' way of dividing which is 
correct and which enjoys wide acceptance today. 

The problem becomes more complicated in the plural. 
Here we have three competing suggestions: 


(a) haz-ai-m (Simonyi I, II; Lotz II) 
(b) h4z-aim (Lotz I) 
(c) h4z-a-i-m (Hall) 


If we accepted (a), this would mean that the plural sign i 
alongside the possessive personal suffix has alternants in ai, ei, 
jai. jei. Since, however, i is itself the alternant of the non-pos= 
sessive sign k, the system of alternation in the Hungarian plural 
ending would have to be built. up like this: 


K: -k 
-ai 
-ei 
-jai 
-jei 


But the segments ai, ei and jai, jei cannot be regarded as 
indivisible. For the existing oppositions h4za/hdzai, keze/kezei, 
karja/karjai (his arm/his arms), and féldje/féldjei (his land/his 
ands) unambiguously point to the composite nature of the endings 
Thus in the phonemic sequence hAzaim, the following morphemic 
boundaries are found: 


a. One morphemic demarkation separates the parts -ai- 
and -m, as shown by the oppositions hazai/h4zaim and hazaim/ 
hazaid. 


One morphemic dividing line is found between the parts 
-a- and -im, as shown by the opposition haza/hdzaim. ' 
~~ ¢, One morphemic dividing line runs between haz- and 
-aim, as shown by the opposition haz/hazaim. 


; 


In the phonemic sequence hAzaim we find the segments haz 
aim. It follows from this that we can consider right neither the 
h4z-ai-m nor the hd4z-aim divisional types. 


It appears so far that type (c)--that is, Hall's dividing into 
h4z-a-i-m-- is correct. But here further difficulties are to be 
met. Hall separates four morphemes from the phonemic sequence, 
but only three of these have meaning. The segment a has ‘no par~ 
tial meaning; therefore it cannot qualify as an independent mor- 
pherne. Since the analysis just made has shown that before and 
after it there is another morpheme, there is only one answer left: 
the phonemic sequence h4zaim is to be regarded as the sum of the 
segments h4zam i, while we posit that the morpheme am has lost 
its continuity owing to the infixing of the plural sign i. But never- 
theless it has retained its morphemic status, as a discontinuous 
morpheme -a-m. 


We have to accept, then, that when the noun with possessive 
suffix, e.g. kezem, is expanded with -i-, e.g. kezeim, discontin- 
uous morphemes arise in Hungarian. The assumption of this un- 
usual category is necessitated by two considerations already re- 
ferred to: the complex character of the ai, ei and jai, jei segments 
and the impossibility of the auxiliary vowel's being independent. 

If the auxiliary vowel could be an independent morpheme, then 
Hall's solution would have to be held impeccable. 


All things considered, however, the possessive forms of the 
Hungarian noun are best set out as follows: 


haz-am kez-em 
haz-ad kez-ed 
hdz-a kez-e 

haz -unk kez -uink 
haz-atok kez -etek 
h4z.uk kez -uk 
h4z-4-i-m kez-é-i-m 
hdz-a-i-d kez-é-i- 
hdz-a-i kez-e-i 
haz-d-i-nk kez -é-i-nk 
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h4z-a-i-tok hez 
haz hez-é-i-k 


There is another advantage of the view taken here over 
Hali's. This appears when we consider that Hall assumes three 
morphemes to be present in Hungarian nouns ending in a vowel 
when there are more than one possessed (e.g. kévé-i-m = my 
sheaves; kéve = sheaf), while in consonantal stems he distinguish- 
es four (e.g. hdz-a-i-m). 


If, on the other hand, we assume the existence of discontin- 
uous morphemes, both vocalic and consonantal stem nouns have 
an equal number of morphemes. 


As regards Hungarian possessive suffixes, here we are 
faced with the following aiternants: 


lst. Singular: 


-m ré6zsd4m (my rose; rose = rézsa) 
-am hdzam (my house; house = hdz) 
-em kezem (my hand; hand = kez) 
-om korom (my age; age = kor) 
-Om bérém (my ekin- skin = b6r) 
-a-m hadzaim (my houses) 

-e-m kezeim (my hands) 

-ja-m karjaim (my arms) 

-je-m féldjeim (my lands) 


2nd Singular: 
The same, but with -d replacing -m. 


3 rd Singular: 


-a hdza (his house) 
~e keze (his hand) 
-ja karja (his arm) 
-je fildje (his land) 


In the case of plurality of things possessed the four 
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alternants remain unchanged except for the plural sign i, 
e.g. hazai, etc. 


lst Plural: 
-nk rézs4nk (our rose) 
-unk hdzunk (cur house) 
-iink keziink (our hand) 
-a-nk hAzaink (our houses) 
-e-nk kezeink (our hands) 
-ja-nk karjaink (our arms) 
-je-nk féldjeink (our lands) 

2nd Plural: 
-tok rézsdtok (your rose) 
-tek kévétek (your sheaf) 
gyurtitok (your ring) 
-atok hazatok (your house) 
-etek kezetek (your hand) 
- Otek b6rotok (your skin) 
-a-tok hdzaitok (your houses) 


~e-tek kezeitek {your hands) 
-ja-tok karjaitok (your arms) 
-je-tek fdldjeitek (your lands) 


3rd Plural: 

-uk hazuk (their house) 
keziik (their hand) 
-juk karjuk (their arm) 
~jiik f5ldjtik (their land) 
-a-k hd4zaik (their houses) 
-e-k kezeik (their hands) 
-ja-k karjaik (their arms) 
-je-k foldjeik (their lands) 


Footnotes 
1. Zs.Simonyi: Magyar Nyelvtan. Budapest, 1880. 
2. Zs.Simonyi: Tizetes magyar nyelvtan. Budapest, 1895. 
3. J&nos Lotz: Das ungarische Sprachsystem. Stockholm, 1938. 
4. Robert A. Hall, Jr.: Hungarian Grammar. Language Mono- 
graph No. 21, 1944. pp. 29 ff. 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF BORROWING IN KPELLE 


William E. Welmers 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Kpelle is spoken by an estimated 400,000 people in Liberia 
and Guinea. The hypotheses which will be advanced in this paper 
are based on material collected in 1946 to 1948, the relevant 


parts of which are reproduced in considerable detail in the appen- 
dix. 


The outline of the Kpelle consonant system, given in item 
1.1 of the appendix, is not necessarily a list of unit phonemes. 
The digraphs 4 and gb unquestionable represent unit phonemes, 
but otherwise the question of unit or cluster is irrelevant for our 
purposes. What is important is that each consonantal entity in 
group A has a morphophonemic counterpart just below it in 
group B. Where group A splits into two lines, the consonants in 
both lines have the same counterpart in group B; for example, 
"m" with low tone corresponds to both implosive "b" and ''m" 
without tone. The morphophenemic alternations apply to initial 
position only. The phoneme /r/ stands alone in this chart simp- 
ly because it does not occur in initial position. 


The tone patterns of Kpelle stems, outlined in item 1.2 of 
the appendix, may also be considered without raising questions of 
their precise phonemic status, save to mention that in Kpelle a 
convincing case can be made for an analysis of tonemes with a 
scope comprising more than one "syllable"-- whatever a "syl- 
lable" is. The significant consideration here is simply that the 
vast majority of Kpelle stems fall into the five tonal groups 
listed here; the few exceptions can readily by analyzed as spe- 
cial subdivisions of these. 


Item 2 of the appendix illustrates several of the manifesta- 
tions of the morphophonemic alternation of initial consonants. In 
any of the five subdivisions of item 2, most of the remaining al- 
ternations could be illustrated; these are five examples of the 
same set of alternations. All of these can be subsumed under 
one morpheme, the meaning of which is roughly "previous refer- 
ence", 
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Under 2.1, the forms on the left are the stems of free 


lation as a citation form. Each of the forms in the right-hand 
column consists of three morphemes: the stem, the consonant 
replacive indicating previous reference, and a suffixed vowel 
with the meaning "specific''. Although the morphemes indicat- 
ing previous reference and specificity have a strong affinity 

for each other, they are independently attested even with free 
nouns. The consonant replacive does not occur after a posseg- 
sive pronoun: from the stem /pér¢e/ 'a house', 'your house' is 
Ap¢rei /, with the specific suffix; but /tpére /, without the spe- 
cific suffix, means 'a house of yours’. In a context in whicha 
dog has been mentioned, the form /bére/, with the consonant re- 
placive but without the specific suffix, means 'a house for it', 
with reference back to the dog previously identified. 


Under 2.2, the forms on the left are stems of verbs. The 
atem by itself may be used as a singular imperative for any 
verb that need not take an object. The stem is used also after 
a noun object and after most pronoun objects. The forms on the 
right, however, show the consonant replacive with the verb stem. 
Here the morpheme indicating previous reference can be equated 
with the third person singular pronoun object. 


Under 2.3, the stem in the left-hand column is used after 
a possessive pronoun, second person singular. Dependent nouns 
are a morpheme class incapable of occurring. independently. 
They are generally kinship terms, body parts, place retation- 
ships, and the word for ''name" -- typical inalienable posses - 
sions. For this class, the morpheme indicating previous refer- 
ence, signalled by the consonant replacives in the forms on the 
right, can be equated with the third person singular possessive 
pronoun. For free nouns, there is quite a different possessive 
pronoun. 


Under 2.4, the stem form of the numerals is illustrated on 
the left after a noun; on the right, the indication of previous ref- 
erence signalled by the consonant replacive is obvious in the 
translation. 


Under 2.5, the stem form of adjectives is illustrated in the 
attributive canstructions on the left. The forms on the right il- 
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nouns. A free noun is a noun the stem of which may occur in iso- 
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lustrate a predicative construction, in which the morpheme of 
previous reference, signalled by the consonant replacives, can 
be equated with the third person singular pronoun as subject or 
tepic. These forme also have a vowel suffix. The suffix marks 
the predicative construction; but if the subject or topic is a 

noun or any other pronoun, the consonant replacive signalling 
previous reference would not be present; the stem-initial conson- 
ant would be used. 


All of thege illustrations, as well as others that could be 
adduced, indicate that the consonants of group B can claim only 
a sort of second-class citizenship in the consonant system of 
Kpelle, from the viewpoint cf morphophohemics. In all the forms. 
cited, there is a stem which, in its own right, begins with a con- 
sonant from group A. 


What, then, would happen in all of these constructions to a 
stem which has an initial consonant from group B? Superficially, 
the initial consonant is replaced by itself, which results in no 
change at all. For example, a noun /gara/ 'a mat' has the spe- 
cific form /g4rai/ 'the mat', with the specific suffix but with in- 
itial /g/, a consonant from group B, in both the stem and the 
form that certainly implies "previous reference". 


This, nowever, is far from telling the whole story. A most 
significant fact is that stem-initial consonants from group B are 
found only in the stem class of free nouns. Item 3 of the appen- 
dix liste 73 examples -- all I recorded during my initial work on 
the language, though there are others such as /gamay / "'a two- 
cert piece". No verb stem begins with /b, d, g/ etc.; no depend- 
ent noun stern begine with /b, d, g/ etc.; nothing else does; only 
free nouns. 


Now another question may suggest itself. What happens 
when Kpelle borrows from another language a verb or an adjec- 
tive that begins with something like the Kpelle /b/ or /d/ or /g/ 
or some other consonart in group R? Would this not introduce 
initial consonants from group B into other stem classes than free 
nouns? The answer is No, for the simple but enormously impor- 
tant reason that Kpelle borrows such words into its class of free 
nouns. No matter what the morphclogic class of a loan word in 
the lending language, it ends up as a free noun in Kpelle. 
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Item 4 of the appendix lists a number of rather obvious loan 
words. Most of these are from English, though a few (on the low- 
er right) are identified as coming from neighboring indigenous 
languages. There is ample evidence, which need not be detailed 
here, that these were borrowed into Kpelle, and not from Kpelle 
into the other languages. Now, these loan words include a few 
examples of English verbs being borrowed into Kpelle as free 
nouns. Kpelle /batai/ is obviously from the English verb "bap- 
tize", not from the noun "baptism". Kpelle /yGsi/, judging from 
the types of phrases in which it occurs, is borrowed from the 
English verb "use", not from the noun "use". To make verbal ex- 
pressions of these, the new Kpelle words are used as objects of 
the verb /ké/ "do" or "make", on the analogy of common phrases 
like /salé ké/ "make medicine", /tfi ke/ "do work", 
ke / ''do something fine". Thus we have /batai ké / "baptize" and 
/yQsi ké / "use". In /p@le ké/ "sing and dance", /péle/ may be a 
loan from the English verb "play"’". Whatever else this implies, 
what is important to us just now is that all borrowed words in 
Kpelle, no matter what their morphologic origin in the lending 
language, end up as free nouns. 


A third peculiar distributional restriction is represented 
in item 5 of the appendix. Of the five tone patterns that occur 
with stems in Kpelle, the first four occur with stems of all classes. 
But the last, low tone throughout, occurs as a stem tone with pre- 
cisely the same restriction we have noted before: only in the 
class of free nouns. All thirty-eight of the stems with low tone 
that I recorded are given here. 


Now, low tone is also found in Kpelle as a morpheme re- 
placing the stem tone of a stem. With verb stems, for example, 
low tone signals the past and certain other constructions. With 
dependent nouns, low tone occurs to signal the first constituent of 
a compound when the resultant compound is a free noun. With 
free nouns, low tone occurs to signal the final member of a com- 
pound. Thus low tone, like consonants of group B, has a sort of 
secondary status in the language. And low stem tone, just like 
stem-initial consonants of group B, is strangely restricted to 
free nouns. 


Furthermore, there is a significant interlocking of the occur- 
rence of low stem tone and stem-initial consonants of group B. 
Out of the total number of free nouns which I recorded, only about 
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eight percent have low stem tone. But out of the total number of 
free nouns with initial consonants from group B, thirty-five per- 
cent have low stem tone. Conversely, out of the total number of 
free nouns, only about fifteen percent have stem-initial conso- 
nants from group B; but out of the free nouns with low stem tone, 
sixty-five percent have stem-initial consonants from group B. 
These two restrictions -- all stems with low tone are free nouns- 
-- not only coexist; they also appear to have a remarkable affini- 
ty for each other. 


But these two restrictions in turn have exactly the same 
focus as the restriction which Kpelle imposes on loan words. All 
loan words are also free nouns. Now, at this point the status of 
my hypothesis must be made explicit. I cannot and do not claim 
Aristotelian validity for my conslusions; no valid syllogism can 
be constructed from the evidence. I do, however, claim that all 
the evidence points toward my conclusions, and that none of the 
evidence contradicts them. I believe it is highly likely that the 
restriction of loan words to the class of free nouns is closely re- 
lated to the restriction of stem-initial consonants from group B 
and low stem tone to the same class. 


An examination of the semantic range of stems with initial 
consonants from group B, as well as those with low stem tone, 
tends to confirm the hypothesis that these are predominantly if 
not exclusively loan words. In addition to obvious English words © 
indicating items and concepts of recent import, there are several 
words for individual species of plants and animals. In at least 
one case, that of oranges, it is known that the fruit is a relatively 
recent introduction to Kpelle territory. In the case of papayas, 
dialects at a distance from Gola use a descriptive phrase rather 
than the Gola loan-word. Many of the remaining words may re- 
flect a period of Kpelle immigration into the rain forest of which 
we have almost no knowledge. In any case, hardly any of these 
words may reflect a period of Kpelle immigration into the rain 
forest of which we have almost no knowledge. In any case, hardly 
any of these words would be likely to appear on a list for the 
study of comparative vocabulary. 


Our case is also strengthened by the statistical distribution 
of tone patterns in Kpelle stems. Here the absence of symmetry 
would be of little significance; but the presence of symmetry 


could hardly be accidental. Now, all recorded verbs fall into the 
four stem tone patterns as follows: a large number have high 
tone, about the same large number have mid tone, a much small- 
er number have high-low, and about the same small number have 
have mid-fall. Here we are in an area presumably free of loan 
words, at least in the period of ''modern" Kpelle since the pres- 
ent morphophonemic structure developed (my judicious guess is 
that this period represents about the past five hundred years). 
Free nouns, possibly because of the large number of loan words, 
do not follow the tonal divisions of verbs at all closely, though 
the predominance of high and mid tone is apparent. But suppose 
all nouns with initial consonants from group B are loan words? 
We can then subtract them from the list of free nouns to come 
closer to a list of indigenous stems. But there must have been 
many loan words with initial consonants from group A as well. 
We will arbitrarily subtract an equal number of them from our 
list, without identifying just which ones, on the presumption that 
any lending language would be about as likely to introduce into 
Kpelle a word with initial /p/ as one with initial /b/, and so on. 
We are then left with a smaller list, which comes a great deal 
closer to representing Kpelle nouns apart from relatively recent 
loan words. Now, let us look at the distribution of tone patterns 
in this list of free nouns. There is a remarkable symmetry be- 
tween this distribution and that of verbs: a large number of stems 
have high tone, about an equally large number have mid, a much 
smaller number have high-low, and about an equally small number 
have mid-fall. Thus, if our presumed toans are eliminated, the 
tonal distribution of free nouns parallels that of verbs, and of 
other stem classes as well -- a parallelism that could hardly be 
an accident. Parenthetically, there is also a small but significant 
discrepancy that suggests a study of loans in an earlier period; 
preliminary comparisons of closely related languages indicate 
that this also will be a fruitful investigation. 


Our conclusion, then, is this: all stems beginning with con- 
sonants from group B may be presumed to be loan words. About 
an equal number of stems beginning with consonants from group 
B may likewise be presumed to be loan words. Of the latter, any 
stem with low tone is definitely a loan word. The remaining loans, 
a number with initial consonants from group A and tones other 
than low, cannot be individually identified on the basis of internal 
evidence; however, we immediately recognize the origin of many 
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of them in English. Of the free nouns I have recorded, approxi- 
mately thirty percent, or about 145, must be loan words. Of 
these, 86 are individually identifiable on the basis of internal evi- 
dence alone. An additional 26 are immediately recognizable to a 
speaker of English, for a total of 112. The remainder are buried 
in the list of free noun stems; they begin with consonants from 
group A, they have tones other than low, and without further stud- 
y of adjacent languages they are indistinguishable from indige~ 
nous stems. But we do have some idea of approximately how 
many there are: about 33. 
Appendix 

1.1 On morphophonemic grounds,the consonants of Kpelle are 

divided into the following two groups: 


¥ 

mn yw ny 


1.2 The basic tone patterns of stems are as follows: 


High throughout: tée "a chicken" 
séle "an elephant" 
pili "jump" 

Mid throughout: kwala "a monkey" 

pere “a path" 
see "sit down" 

High followed by low: kali "a hoe" 
por> "clay" 
pélan "descend" 

Mid followed by fall: kona "a mortar" 
neni "a woman" 
tisd "sneeze" 

Low throughout: tdloy "a dove" 
kpaki "a loom" 


re "trousers" 


- - 


A morpheme denoting previous reference, which occurs with 
several stem classes, has allomorphs consisting of the re- 
placement of the stem-initial consonant from group A by the 
corresponding consonant from group B. Some representa- 
tive examples: 


2.1. Free nouns: 


Bere "a house" bérei "the house" 


‘taa "a town" daai "the town" 
k5li "a leopard" golii “the leopard" 
kpini "a night" gbinii "the night" 
2.2. Verbs: 
too "fall doo “drop it" 
kula "exit gula "remove it" 
bdlo "get well" md4lo "heal him" 
"lie down" fida "lay it down" 


2.3. Dependent nouns: 


{.pélu "your back" bélu "his back" 
ffi "your liver" afi "his liver" 
Lyée "your hand" hyée "his hand" 
{guy "your head" "his head" 


2.4. Numerals: 


niu "one person" "one of them" 
niu feere "two people” veere "two of them" 
niu saaba "three people" zaaba "three of them" 


néu "four of them" 


2.5. Adjectives: 


sey kéte "a big thing" gi tei "it is big” 
s€y kpandy> strong thing" gbandy>i "it is strong" 
léleé "a fine thing" néleéi "it is fine" 
sey née "a sweet thing" DEE i "it is sweet" 
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3. Stems with initial consonants from group B are found only in 
the class of free nouns. The morpheme denoting previous 


reference has in such cases a zero allomorph, or replace- 
ment of the stem-initial consonant by itself. E.g., gb m 

"a wasp", gb m i '"'the wasp". The following are all recorded 
stems with these initial consonants: 


bala 


"wild dog" 
"baptism" 
"soap tree" 
"raffia purse'' 
"trousers" 
"bucket" 

"legal bond" 
(kind of tree) 
"greens" 
"ulcer" 
"dollar" 

(kind of tree) 
(kind of drum) 
"gratuity" 

"toy top" 
"millet" 

"St. Paul river" 
"Satan" 

"pick" 

"round fish net" 
"wr. 
"tumbler" 
"papaya" 
"palmnut spear" 
"camwood" 
"cassava dumpling" 
"Monrovia" 
"fish trap" 
"box! 

"indigo" 

{kind of vine) 
"orange" 

"hard mat" 
(kind of medicine) 
"orab" 


geli 
g>fe 
gimenet 
got> 
gbaa 
gbaa 
gbai 
gbana 


z6uzo 
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"Diana monkey" 
"evil spirit" 
(kind of vine) 
"government" 
(kind of tree) 
"large gourd" 
(kind of tree) 
"fish trap" 
"hat" 
"corn" 
"gun" 
(kind of magic) 
(kind of snake) 
"cutlass" 
"ordeal poison" 
(kind of tree) 
"bed" 
“thunder magic" 
"wasp" 
"leprosy" 
"square house" 
(kind of snake) 
(kind of bee) 
(kind of mat) 
(kind of hawk) 
"mourning" 
(kind of ant) 
"young nut palm" 
(kind of tree) 
"women's tribal 
mystery" 
"quarantine: 
"ceiling mat" 
“ornamental seed" 
"medicine man" 


batai 
béme 
ware 
b> i 
bo 
bss 
*b 
data 
damay gbangba 
daniy gbare 
dasi gbéya 

déde gbeér> 
déy gbétele 
de gbin 
gb> 
diga gb3m> 
diyay gbddo 
dis? vakp> 
donk5 roy v3v2 
doss volowo 
délo vila 
domba zama : 
duk59 zasa 
du zeebe 
zéyele 
gala ze yele 
galapu 
gaméne zeng 
géra zie 
gay2m> 
geyey 


zuti 
zau 


mesey "mission, school" 


"payment for loan" 
fyale "cat" 


"fabulous reptile" 


4. All obvious loan words are free nouns, even those borrowed 
from English verbs. The most apparent cases are the following: 

pai "pint" batai "baptism" (baptize) 
pamasit "paramount chief" b3ki "bucket" 
pane "pan" b35y "(legal) bond" 
pau "pound" 
pelésene "prisoner" 
pSlote "carrier" (porter) 
"time" dala "dollar" 
tébele "table" dé bele "Satan" (devil) 
tima "beam!" (timber) diga "pick" (digger) | 
tin "tin" dist "D.C." 
"tub" 
"cent" (copper) gimene "government" 
keesii "kerosene" 
k3fe "coffee" mésen "mission" 
kSpi "tin can, cup" ( 
kapuga: ‘corporal of the guard" 
kéti “court; coat" 
faitig ‘''Figestone plantation" 
séle "20¢"' (shilling) 
s€mtti ''cement" 
sSBeli "shovel 
lampu "lamp" 
"rubber" 
15> 
yémeni "headman" 
yusi "use" 

b> (kind of tree) [Bassa] 

donksSroy "papaya" [Gola) 

gaméne "orange" [Gola] 
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5. Low tone throughout as stem tone is like wise found only in 
the class of free nouns. The following are all recorded ex- 
amples, organized by initial consonants: 


ton> 


bde 


mé lemele 


bére 
"chisel" diy 
gayom> 
g>fe 
gi loamb> 
got 
gondy 
"credit" gbday 
(kind af vine) gbare 
"Loom" gbér> 
"adult male" gbin 
"Kpelle" gb3 
"non -initiate" 
"padlock" 
(kind of lizard) vakp> 
vov2 
vglowo 
vila 
"Women's tribal zama 
mystery" 
zasa 
zéebe 
zéyele 
zéne€ 
zie 
"wild boar" 
"hammock" 
"sheet glass" 
nyale 
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"trousers" 

(kind of fish trap) 
"indigo" 

(kind of medicine) 
"evil spirit" 
(kind of vine) 
(kind of tree) 
"large gourd" 
"fish trap" 

(kind of snake) 
“ordeal poison" 
"bed" 

"thunder magic" 


"square house" 

(kind of snake) 

(kind of bee) 

(kind of mat) 

(kind of hawk) 

"mourning celebra- 
tion" 

(kind of ant) 

“young nut palm" - 

"Women's mystery 
power" 

"quarantine" 

"ceiling mat" 


"cat" 


A 
kpa | 
kpage 
kpaki 
kpAkolo 
kptl€e 
kpdloa 
kpdo 
féley 
saney 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE IMPACT OF STRUCTURALISM ON 
HISTORICAL ROMANCE PHONOLOGY 


Robert L. Politzer 
University of Michigan 


One of the important developments in linguisitcs today is 
the impfact of structuralism on historical studies. Structuralism 
is, or at least seems, by its very nature radically synchronic. 
Language is defined as a system in which each part depends on 
the other. Any change in the system produces a new system in 
which the role of each component has to be redefined. Most lin- 
guists will basically agree with the famous and much quoted simi- 
le of de Saussure who compared a linguistic system to a position 
at a given situation in a chess game: A move in the game changes 
the situation, and a new description becomes necessary. It is 
also well known that for many years linguists have been dissatis - 
fied with de Saussure's assumption of a strict dichotomy between 
the historical and the descriptive approach. The purpose of this 
paper is not to trace in detail the impact of structuralism on his- 
torical linguistics, but rather to take a look at some of the most 
recent developments and illustrate the complexities of diachronic 
phonemics with the help of the concrete example of the recent his - 
tory of one problem. 


The impact of structuralism on historical Romance phonetics 
has recently been assessed by various authorities in different ways. 
Thus Kurt Baldinger, editor of ZRPh, writes in a recent discussion 
that the place of phonemics has been assured. On the other hand, 
in the recent Italian edition of B. F. Vidos' manual on Romance lin- 
guistics we find the rather discouraging statement that in the realm 
of historical linguistics phonemics has so far not achieved anything 
even worth mentioning.’ In view of such contradictory attitudes, a 
closer look at recent works in diachronic phonemics does, indeed, 
seem quite a propos. 


The bibliography of diachronic phonemic studies published in 
1953 by Juilland gave a rather extensive survey of the field. In the 


field of Romance studies a few outstanding contributions have appear- 
ed since the publication of Juilland's bibliography. H. Jungemann has 


published his work on substratum and the Hispanic dialects. 
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A. Liorach has republished his phonology of Spanish with the inclusion 
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of a discussion of historical changes. De Poerck has come out 
with an interesting discussion of the history of the Old French 
vowel system. Liudtke has written on the Sardinian consonant 
system, and Schmeck on the consonantism of Corsica. In the 
Rumanian field we have also various detailed studies, for in- 
stance those by the Rumanian scholar Petrovici.? Several maj- 
or studies have been made on general Romance problems: R.A. 
Hall's study of the development of the vowel pattern in Romance, 
the study of Romance vocalism by H. Liidtke, and most recently 
the study of Romance phonological problems by Weinreich. 
There has been some acceptance of structural presentation in 
historical grammars. Thus Rohlfs's work on Italian and Laus- 
berg's introduction to Romance linguistics present at least the 
development of the vocalism in structural fashion. Perhaps even © 
more important, Romance studies have led to and have inturn 
been influenced by general discussions of the theory of diachronié: | 
phonemics, above all by Martinet's statement on diachronic phgr- 
nemic theory, Coseriu's general discussion of the diachronic «' _ 
structural approach and, most recently, H. Hoenigswald's book «. 
on the principles of historical phonology. 


For the purpose of illustrating recent trends in Romance 
diachronic phonemics we have chosen the discussion of the Latin 
geminates and their developments in the Romance Languages. It 
is well known that in the Western part of the Romance world the 
Latin geminates simplify (Western Romance being defined as the 
area to the west and north of the line from la Spezia to Rimini). 
It is also well known that in this part of the Romance world this 
simplification can be interpreted as part of a sound shiftin . 
which single unvoiced stops voice, and voiced stops spirantize: 
e-g-.tt>t, t»d, d> & -- cattus> Sp. gato, fata>Sp. hada, audire> 
Sp. *odir,oir. 


To realize the relationship of these developments as part 
of single shift shows in itself the impact of structural thinking. 
I believe that R. A. Hall, Jr. in his article on the influence of the 
papal states in Italian linguistics was the first to talk about a 
Western Romance sound shift.? Yet, as Mario Pei has pointed 
out, the individual changes involved in this shift are not neces - 
sarily related; thus voicing occurs in Sardinian without simplifi- 
cation, and simplification takes place in Aragonese, Bearnese, 
Vegliotic and Rumanian without concomitant voicing.!9 The lack 
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of a necessary relationship between presumably related changes 
remains one of the basic problems of structural diachronics. 


A further step in the structural exploration of the simplifi- 
cation of geminates was taken by Juilland and Haudricourt in their 
Essai. They not only maintained the ideaof a structural chain re- 
action and pointed out that this voicing of intervocalic stops seems 
generally conditioned by the existence of geminates which can step 
into their place--they also discussed at least two major ramifica- 
tions of the problem: They explained that the simplification of ~ 
geminates was instrumental in bringing about the differentiation 
between free and checked vowel developments found in the North- 
ern French and North Italian areas. Until this simplification, 
vowels before single consonants had been allophonically long and 
vowels before double consonants had been allophonically short; 
ala vs. Alla. But the simplification of geminates upgraded the long/ 
short distinction from allophonic to phonemic status: ala vs. ala./! 
Of course there are vast Romance areas in which the simplification 
of geminates took place without there being any vowel differentia- 
tion (Spain, Southern France) just as there are other areas, especial- 
ly Central Italy, where a differentiation takes place although the 
geminates are preserved. For the latter problem, Juilland and 
Haudricourt had no good solution; for the former, they had recourse 
to the idea of Germanic super-stratum: the allophonic variation 
of long vs. short was due to Germanic influence, and it did not take 
place where there was no intense Germanic super-stratum. In Spain 
and Southern France the simplification did not therefore lead to a 
free vs. checked (or long vs. short) contrast. 


Juilland and Haudricourt also connected the problem of free vs. 
checked with the special treatment of the voiced geminates ll, nn, rr. 
In the areas in which free vs. checked (long vs. short) contrast did not 
appear, a phonemic contrast atta vs. ata was, after the simplification 
and voicing, replaced by a contrast ata vs. ada. But in the case of lj, 
nn, rr, the simplification would have led to a complete merger ( alla» 
ala and ala>ala, etc.). This merger was avoided by various develop~ 
ments which kept the ll vs. l, nn vs. n, rr vs. r contrasts alive--as 
for instance the Spanish retention of the rr vs. r contrast and the 
palatalization of ll and nn.!4 Juilland and Hau zicourt! s entire ex- 
planation was quickly rejected by v. Wartburg! who maintained that 
Germanic influence alone could account for the free vs. checked de- 
velopment, that the simplification of geminates was too late (eighth 
century) to have been the cause of vowel differentiation. He also 
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argued that simplification of geminates could not explain the ex- 
istence of checked (short) vowels before other consonant groups 
not affected by the simplification process. 


The problem of the simplification of geminates was then 
taken up by A. Martinet.!5 Following up a suggestion that had 
been made before by others,!® he pointed out the parallelism be- 
tween the Western Romance consonant shift and similar develop- 
ment in Celtic, but left open the question of whether the Romance 
development merely paralleled that of Celtic or was directly 
caused by it. He also made the following suggestions: 


(1) voicing took place in response to the pressure of the simpli- 
fying geminates, (2) the special developments of 1, n, r in word- 
initial position which are found in some parts of the Romance 
world, especially on the Iberian peninsula and North Italy, are 
connected with the simplification. He theorized that in the orig- 
inal voicing process all intervocalic stops (also those which are 
intervocalic only syntactically) were affected: la terra la derra, 
while in sentence-initial or post consonantal position terra re- 
mains terra. As in the course of simplification tt becomes t 
(and ll, nn, rr becomeA ,p,R), consonants in initial positions - 
after consonant or pause-(terra, in terra) become identified with 
the result of the simplification. Thus, as the t of terra merges 
with the -tt- of gatto>gato, the reflexes of -ll-, -nn-, -rr-, 
namely A p oR, are shifted to the word-initial position. 


I had shown some interest in the problem of simplification 
of geminates in articles concerned with tracing the voicing of. 
intervocalic stops and simplification of geminates in late Latin 
documents. These articles dealt essentially with two points: (1) 
The simplification of geminates took place considerably after the 
voicing of the intervocalic stops, (2) In the Iberian peninsula as 
well as in Northern Italy the voicing radiated from the West, in 
other words, from areas of Celtic influence. 


In another article I took up the much discussed shift of 
intervocalic Latin -l]- in Southern Italy, Sardinia and Sicily, to 
the cacuminal dg.18 This article seems worthy of mention in the 
present context not because of its intrinsic contribution but be- 
cause it led to a statement concerning structuralist methodology 
on the part of the great Romance scholar R. Menendez Pidal. In 
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my article I pointed out that the development llodd takes place 
within a consonant structure in which generally the voiced inter - 
vocalic stops of Latin have spirantized, while the geminates have 
been maintained. The result of this is that in the voiced consor 
nants there arises a series of contrast between double stops and 
single continuants (bb:@, dd:d, gg:y). The other voiced conso- 
nants adopt themselves to the correlation. For the contrast ll vs. 
| this meant that ll shifted to a stop articulation, and became “dd, 
while the single | assumed the articulation of a very lateral Lor v. 
As far as the ll> “dd> t(t) development in the Aragonese -Bearnese ‘ 
area is concerned, I| pointed out that in this area we find also 
spirantization of vpiced stops without voicing of the intervocalic 
unvoiced (-d->3, but not t»d). Thus before the simplification of 
the geminates a situation may have existed in which voiced inter- 
vocalic continuants were contrasted only with double but not with 
single voiced stops. In other words the ll>dd change in Bearnese 
and Aragonese might have been caused by a consonant system 
similar to the one in’which the South Italian change took place. 


R. Menendez Pidal was less concerned with the explanation 
given for the Southern Italian phenomenon than with my very tenta- 
tive suggestion for the Bearnese-Aragonese development, for the 
purpose of his study was to show that various developments of 
ll»Aand of initial l-»A in Spain were due to importation from South- 
ern Italian colonists. He thus strengthened his already well known 
theory that various Hispanic developments are due to colonization 
by Southern Italian (Oscan) settlers. His ideas concerning 1-2A were 
thus in inevitable conflict with the above mentioned suggestions of 
Martinet concerning the cause of the shifts 1») , n-7M and with my 
theory on ll7dg in Spain. Pidal's reaction to structural explanation 
was generally favorable, but on the basis of the geographic evidence 
he maintained his position on Southern Italian importation. To my 
explanation or suggestion for the Aragonese-Bearnese development 
he objected specifically that a contrast of double voiced stop to 
single voiced consonant is not likely to have existed in that area be- 
cause the spirantization of stops in that area must have been late 
and have occurred at the time of the simplification of geminates--a 
contention which I do not follow. Since in Aragonese the voicing of 
intervocalic stops does not take place, the spirantization of -b-, -d-, 
-g- was evidently not part of the Western Romance chain reaction, 
afid the development of a weak (spirantized) variant of the voiced 
stop in intervocalic positian could have taken place independently 
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and much before the simplification. Pidal also took exception 

to a statement made by me to the effect that in giving an expla- 
nation for a sound change we should first examine the possibili- 
ties of accounting for the change through the structure of the 
system and only then we should have recourse to substratum 
explanations, especially if the latter are highly hypothetical.2 
He attempted to reverse this statement by insisting that in any 
explanation the examination of historical causes should come 
first while structural explanations should come second, since 
they f9e are just as hypothetical as any other kind of explana+ 
tion. Pidal's statement and mine have been interpreted id 
others as summaries of irreconcilably opposed doctrines .2 
Nevertheless I wish to emphasize that the positions are not 
really so irreconcilable. Of course, I realize that language 
change is often initiated by extra-linguistic historical processes 
and that substrata are an important possible cause for linguistic 
change. What I wished to emphasize was merely that we should 
avoid hypothetical substrata. There I was really less concerned 
with the ll>dd in Aragonese (the main interest of Pidal) than with 
the change in the South Italian, Sicilian, Sardinian area which has 
been ascribed to a "mediterranean" substratum, a hypothetical 
substratum about which we know very little, except that it was 
supposed to have caused cacuminalization of ll and various other 
sounds--a substratum that has been referred to, for lack of any 
real knowledge, as substratum X.23 Thus I feel that there is no 
real difference of doctrine but rather a difference of opinion as 
to what may be more hypothetical or convincing in the particular 
case. 


The middle 50's did not see any radically new develop» _. 
ments in connection with the problem under discussion. , 
Jungemann in his book accepted at least the general outline of 
Martinet's theories. Martinet in the Economie des changements 
phonétiques repeated some of the explanations he had given earli- 
er am suggested some further ramifications of the simplification 
process, as for instance the change of Castilian intervocalic 
A(<.cl, veclum) toy under the impact of the -ll-»A change. He 
also went to great length to develop a general theory of push 
chain and drag chain development, evidently much influenced by 
the specific events in Western Romance .2 


Not until Weinrich's book do we get a new discussion or 
different formulation of the problem of simplification of geminates. 


For Weinrich one of the most basic features of Romance conso- 
nantism is "variation," the existence of weaker allophornes of 
stops in intervocalic pesition. The "purpose" of this variation is 
to make consonant quantity superfluous and irrelevant. It appeare 
therefore only in the came positions in which there are also gemi- 
nate consonants. In Western Romance this variation ia phonemic - 
ized by the falling together of the original voiced stops and un- 
voiced stops in intervocalic position: catena>cadena; nudo>-nudo. 
At this moment the d of cadena ceases to be a variant of t and 
joing Bghe d phoneme (in fact in most of the Western Romance terri- 
tory” Latin intervocalic p and b, tand d, k and g take identical 
development). Thus for Weinrich the Western sound shift is not a 
chain reaction, but a phonemic collision. 


In general Weinrich's supposition of a common Romance 
phenornenon of "variation" leads him to minimize the "Western 
Romance sound shift"' as a basic dialectal feature establishing an 
Ea stern/Western cleavage. Thus for him the lenition of inter- 
vocalic unvoiced stops of Central Italian is basically the same (but 
of course not phonermicized) variation which is the original cause of 
the Western Romance voicing. The famous "gorgia toscana" (aspir2- 
tion of intervocalic unvoiced stops) is just another type of variation, 
which has the purpose of making consonant quantity irrelevant and of 
establishing a qualitative instead of a quantitative distinction: the 
aspiration replaces -tt- vs. -t- by -tt- vs. -th-. Needless to cay, the 
Romance areas in which there seems to be no "variation" and in 
which consonant quantity disappears just the same are a source of 
embarrassment for Weinrich's theory. For Aragonese-Bearnese he 
suggests the substratum of Basque, for Vegliote and Rumanian he hze 
no solution, Since Weinrich, following the footsteps of his master 
Lausberg2! rejects the Gerrhanic substratum theory, he has also 
sorne problems explaining the appearance of a free vs. checked (long 
ve. short) contrast in the vowel system. He makes various suggestions, 
including the one that, after the simplification, a long vs. short vowel 
opposition had to be introduced in areas where an opposition of double 
consonant to single consonant sou uld not be replaced by a qualitative 
contrast (e.g.; live. baAvs. lp. This is of course a curious reversal 
of the Juilland-Haudricourt argument mentioned above, and an excel- 
lent example of what may be called the chicken vs. the egg problem of 
diachronic phonemics. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of Weinrich's contribution 
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in connection with the present discussion is his attempt to con- 
sider the Latin and Romance geminates as part of the structure 
of consonant groups generally speaking.2? He points out that in 
Vulgar Latin groups of three consonants are possible only if the | 
last two can also be word or sentence-initial, and that these com- 
binations of consonants are structurally like single consonants 
while the other combinations function like geminates. Thus stops 
in the combination of stop+ liquid are subject to "variation" like 
single consonants, while they are not in other consonant combina - 
tions. A corollary~-and perhaps the widest poszible ramification 
of the simplification of gerninates process discussed so far--is 
that ultimately the consonant groups which are structurally in the 
same category as geminates take part in the simplification proc - 
ess (e.g., fall of n in the group of n+ consonant in French: mantir> 
matir; of 8 in the group of St consonant: besta bet). 


One of the embarrassments encountered not only by °- 
Weinrich but by others attempting phonemic explanation of sound 
changes lies in the fact that phonemic distinctions are often allow- 
ed to collapse. To prove that these distinctions had only a small 
“functional load" is quite difficult. Often a distinction (like the 
double ve. single consonant) is allowed to disappear in one area 
while the entire phonemic explanation of development in cther 
area is based on the assumption that the distinction has to be 
maintained, or at least perpetuated in a different form. Again it 
was Harold Weinrich who quite recently spoke of that particular 
problem. 29 Since his discussion turned primarily on a problem 
of simplifying geminates, it will be mentioned as the last example 
of our survey: Weinrich asserts that the development ILl>t in, the 
Bearnese -Aragonese area is simply due to the necessity of avoid- 
ing the collision of ll with | in the simplificaion process. He ad= 
mits that this development resulted in the collision of ll with t 
(with the resultant much discussed threatening "homonymie in- 
supportable” of the reflexes of gallus and gattus), but ''das 
phonemische Be wusztsein" was so eager to avoid the collision of 
Ll with | that it brought about an "unintentional" merger of ll with 
t. 

On the basis of our survey of the last ten years' work ona 
specific problem, let us now ask "ou en sommes-nous?" What 
has been the main achievement of structural linguistics in his - 
torical Romance phonology? Evidently, structuralism has been 
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able to show connections between phenomena which up to naw 

have been treated in isolation without awareness of their inter- 
relationship. Structuralism has attempted to give explanation 

in areas in which explanations had not been thought possible or 
advisable . In the Romance field, however, there exists in many 
cases a solid tradition of explanation by sub-or superstrata. 1 
Structural explanations are often apt to clash with this firmly 
established tradition.?¢ Curiously enough, the preoccupation 
with the how and why of specific single sound changes is itself 

a feature which structuralists inherited from traditional Romance 
philology. Perhaps structuralists felt that they had to show how 
their discipline contributed to the solution of the problems which 
seem to matter to the profession as a whole. Asa result, they 
have become involved in the solution of isolated linguistic prob- 
lems rather than the systematic historical presentation of lin- 
guistic structures. The very fact that the evolution of Latin into 
the Romance languages is fairly well known and can be followed 
through historical times makes within the Romance field the how 
and why more important than the whether or when. In addition, 
Romance problems are usually considered in comparative terms. 
This is only as it should be--but by following this comparative 
orientation, structural phonology became quickly involved in the 
fields of linguistic geography and comparative linguistics. Yet 
even eygrhrssic structuralism has certain problems in just those 
areas.2> The strength of structuralism is to analyze linguistic 
reality as it is presented by a given system ata given time, 

while in the comparative and geographic approach we are concern- 
ed simultaneously with different linguistic structures. This does 
not mean that structural linguistics and historical comparativism 
are ultimately incompatible. But it seems to us that in the past 
years some structuralists may have become involved in compara- 
tive historical problems without the proceding thorough structural 
analysis of the complete systems in which the phonological changes 
occurred. 


What are then briefly some of the directions which structural 
historical phonemics could evolve? First and most obvious --as 
Prof. Baldinger has pointed out recently (cf. footnote 1), it should 
ally itself with the other methods of linguistic inquiry. Especially 
questions of causal relationship and of relative chronology cannot 
be answered wjghout detailed examination of the available philologi- 
cal evidence, Even more imporfant, diachronic phonemics 
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could and perhaps should lose its preoccupation with the solution 
of problems, and first and foremost concentrate on what it can do 
best: namely, the presentation of the history of the major Ro- 
mance languages and dialects in forms of successive synchronic 
analysis. In making this recommendation, I do not wish to advo- 
cate that diachronic Romance phonemics turn completely "de- 
scriptivist"’ and renounce the attempts to give explanations. 

But the dichotomy which Martinet sees between his approach and 
those of the purely descriptive structuralist2> is not really such 
a serious one: the descriptive analysis of the system has to be 
made according to either approach. The "explanation" is really 
a speculative interpretation of the comparison of systems differ - 
entiated in time. But it seems illogical in a sense to make the 
explanation the primary goal and present the descriptions of the 
systems as an incidental consideration. 


In presenting the history of the major languages, diachronic 
phonemics could also make an impact in the area of teaching and 
would become more closely integrated with our courses and text- 
books. In the description of dialects, diachronic phonemics 
would only have to return to the type of research done by 
Lausberg in his 1939 study of the dialect of Southern Luciania36 
--a work which is not only an example of one of the earliest im- 
pacts of structuralism on historical Romance phonology, but 
which also demonstrates the extremly valuable contribution that 
a structurally oriented dialect study can make to some of the 
most important historical problems of Romance linguistics. 


A new "descriptive" orientation should not interfere with 
the attempts to show causal relationship--as a matter of fact, de- 
tailed descriptive analysis of dialects might really enable us to — 
put the hypothesis of diachronic linguistics to the test by making 
possible the prediction of linguistic changes. Such predictions - 
made on the basis of descriptive studies undertaken today and: 
verified fifty or sixty years hence could tell us much about our 
methodology and the nature of language .37 Coseriu in his recent 
book makes the point that linguistics should not become a "'pro- 
phetic science" because linguistic laws deal only with "possibili- 
ties"' and because predictions do not take into consideration the 
personal human factor, the ''will'' of the individuals involved in 
the use of language. Yet, to use de Saussure's expression again, 
even the moves of a chess player are limited by the rules of the 
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game. While linguistic prediction may have to be a prediction of 
"possibilities" within a given framework, it could nevertheless 


teach us much about these "rules of the chess game," the syste- 
matic behavior of human speech. 


no supera, en lo esencial, la antinomfa saussureana entre 
sincronfa y diacronia," and goes on the explain how structuralism 
can only deal with synchronic stages, how it cannot really describe 
the gradual phonetic evolution, and what difficulties it has dealing 
with vertical stratification, coexistence of linguistic systems, etc. 
Again we agree that these problems do exist. But what Professor 
Coseriu is saying is simply that linguistic reality is infinitely more 
complex and varied than any of the tools that we are using in its 
analysis. This fact does not in any way limitthe usefulness of the 
tool. The only real mistake we can and must avoid is to use one 
tool like structural analysis to the exclusion of all others. 


l. 


. K. Baldinger, "Zu Weinreich's Phonologischen Studien," ZRPh, 


Coseriu also asserts that "el estructuralismo diachronic 


Footnotes 
A paper presented at the meeting of the Comparative Romance 
Linguistics section of the Modern Language Association of [ 
America, December, 1960. 


LXXIX (1958), 441-480. Baldinger's interesting statement at- 
tempts also to assess the impact of structuralism on other areas 

of linguistic studies. He comes to the perhaps expected conclu- 
sion thatestructural impact has probably been strongest in the — 
realm of phonology: ''Wir bestreiten somit keineswegs den Wert 
der Phonologie und der phonologischen Methode. Stets haben wir 
den Standpunkt vertretén dasz die heutige Sprachwissenschaft sich 
von der Sprachwissenschaft des vergangenen Jahrhunderts gerade 
durch ihre strukturelle Orientierung unterscheidet. Auf.dem 
Gebiete der Lautlehre gebiihrt dieser Verdienst der Phonologie. 
Die Worthgildungslehre hinkt hinten nach. Morphologie und Syntax 
sind von Haus aus schon starker strukturelle orientiert ober auch 
hier beginnen sich neue Wege vorzeigen. Auf dem Gebiete der 
Wortforschung setzt sich die strukturelle orientierte Forschung 

im Kleinen (Semasiologie und Onomasioclogie) und im Groszen 
(sinngemaszige Gliederung des Wortschatzes) mit stets wachsendem 
Erfolg durch. Die Phonologie ist heute in ihrer Existenz gesichert.” 
(479-480). 
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3. B.E. Vidos,Manuale di linguistica romanze, Firenze, 1959. 
"Tuttavia find ad oggi, la questo promettente 


capitolo della linguistica strutturale, no ha conseguito nel 
nostro dominio alcun risultato degno di menzione." 
(157-158). 
4. A. Juilland, "A Bibliography of Diachronic Phonemics," 
Word, IX (1953), 198-209. 
, 5. Bibliographical reference to the works mentioned above 
are: F.H.Jungemann, La teoria del sustrato y los dialectos 
hispano-romances y gascones, Madrid, 1955; E. Alarcos- 
LLorach, Fonologia Espaffola, Madrid, 1954; Guy de Poerck, 
"La diphtongaison des voyelles fermées du Latin, princi- 
palement dans le domaine gallo-roman, et la palatalisation 
de u," Romanica Gandensia, I (1953), 23-92; H. Liidtke,"Il 
sistema consonantico del sardo logudorese," Orbis, II (1953), 
411-422; H. Schmeck, "Probleme des korsischen Konsonant- 
ismus,"' ZRPh, LXVII (1952), 49-72; E. Petrovici, Kann das 
Phonemsystem einer Sprache durch fremden Einflusz 
umgestaltet werden? s'Gravenhage, 1957; idem., 
atrimoine hérité et affinités acquises dans | évolution 
| phonétique du roumain (4 propos de l' inflexion des voyelles 
roumaines é, d6),"" Recueil d'Etudes Romanes, Bucarest, 
1959, pp. 211-221. 

6. R.A. Hall, Jr., Development of the Vowel Pattern in 
Romance," Lingua IV (1955), 394-406; H. Liidtke, Die 
strukturelle Entwicklung des romanischen Vokalismus, Bonn 
1956; H. Weinreich,, Phonologische Studien zur romanischen 
Sprachgeschichte, Miinster, 1958. 

Historische Grammatik der italienische Sprache, 
Vol. 1, Bern, 1949; H. Lausberg, Romanische sprachwis- 
senschaft, 2 vols., Berlin, 1956. 

8. A. Martinet, Economie des changements phonétiques, Bern, 
1955; F. Coseriu, Sincronia, diacronia e historia, 
Montevideo, 1958; H. M. Hoenigswald, Language Change and 
Linguistic Reconstruction, Chicago, 1960. 

9. R.A. Hall, Jr., "The Papal States in Italian Linguistics," 
Language (XIX (1943), 125-140. Cf. footnote on page 125. 

10. . A. Pei, "Intervocalic Occlusives in 'East' and ' West’ 
Romance,"' Romanic Review, XXXIV (1943), 235-247. 

A. G. Haudricourt et A. G. Juilland, Essai pour une histoire 
structurale de phonétisme frangais, Paris, 1949, p. 36. 
This development is, in the terminology coined by H. 
Hoenigswald (77), a ''secondary phonemic split." 
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Haudricourt et Juilland, oP cit., pp. 52ff. 

W. v. Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung der romanischen 
Sprachraume, Bern, 1950, p. 80. 

At least the last of v. Wartgurg's objection is due to a mis- 
understanding. If simplification phonemicized, the long vs. 
short contrast, the shortness of the allophones before con- 
sonant groups like rd, pt would automatically have acquired 
phonemic status. 

A. Martinet, "Celtic Lenition and Western Romance conso- 
nants Language, XXVIII (1952), 192-217. Idem., Economie, 
pp. 257-296. 

See, for instance, Louis H. Gray, "Mutation in Gaulish," Lan- 

uage, XX (1944), 223-230. 

. L. Politzer, "On the Chronology of the Simplification of 
Geminates in Northern France,"' Modern Language Notes, 
LXVI (1951), 527-531; "On the Development of the Latin stops in 
in Aragonese," Word, X (1954), 60-65; "A note on the North 
Italian voicing of intervocalic stops," Word, VI )1955), 416-419. 
R. L. Politzer, "On the development of Latin ll to dd in Ro- 
mance,'' Modern Language Notes, LXIX (1954), 325-331. 

R. Menendez-Pidal, propdsito de Ly ll latinas: colonizacidn 
suditd4lica en Espafia," Boletin de la Real Academia Espefola, 
XXXIV (1954), 165-216. 
This statement is generally in accord with the one made by 
Martinet (Economie, p. 296): "Quiconque a conscience de 

* pe prepondérante de la structure des languages en 
matiére d' evolution, n' acceptera une explication par le sub- 
strat que si l'on peut prouver que le changement en cause est 
beaucoup plus plausible structuralement dans la langue supposé 
substrat, que dans celle qui passe pour avoir été influencée." 
R. Menendez Pidal, op. cit., p. 187: "Por eso creo preciso — 
invertir el citado axioma: ante un cambio linguistico deben 
examinarse primero las posibilidades de explicacidén histérica 
que se ofrezcan, y cuando estas dejen de ser explicativas, se 
indagardn las razones que puedan descubrirse en la organi- 
zacién estructural de la lengua." 

See Baldinger, p. 478, and Coseriu, p. 121. 

See G. M. Millardet, "Sur un substrat commun a la Sicile, la 


Corse et la Sardaigne," Revue de Linguistique Romane, IX (1933), 


pp. 301ff. 
‘That particular features of Southern Italian pronunciation could 
have been imported into Spain is plausible enough; but R. M. 
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Pidal's proofs for this colonization are primarily linguistic -- 
i.e., they are really what he is trying to prove. In addition, as 
G. Rohlfs was quick to point out ("Oskische Latinitat inSpanien," 
Revue de Linguistique Romane, XIX (1955), 221-226) some of 
R.M. Pidal's linguistic arguments advanced in this particular 
case were faulty. The cases of special treatment of initial l- 

in South Italy are either due to importation of settlers coming 
from Northern Italy, or they represented cases of initial gemi- 
nation after the neuter article: *illud lacte>u Llate, etc. 


Martinet, Economie, p. 191, pp. 59ff, pp. 145ff. 

Weinrich, chap. iii. 

For a discussion of Lausberg's opposition to the Germanic 
substratum theory, see Baldinger, p. 463. 

For a discussion of Weinrich's position on various problems, 
see Baldinger, and Politzer, Language, XXV (1959), 666-669. 
Weinrich, chap. x. 

H. Weinrich, ''Phonemkollisionen und phonologisches 

Bewusz tsein,"' Phonetica, IV (1959), pp. 45-58. 

Cf. Martinet, Economie, p. 15. 

Thus Vidos (154-155) accepts structural explanations in so far 
as they utilize external causation (e.g., substratum) but rejects 
categorically the possibility of internal (purely structural) 
causes. 

See for instance U. Weinrich's study, "Is a structural Dialect- 
ology possible,'' Word, X (1954), 388-400 in which he attempts to 
solve the problem of a phonemic orientation in dialect geography. 
De. Poerck (91) makes the perhaps exaggerated claim that in 
diachronic phonemic studies ''l' enquéte philologique a été com- 
pletement négligée." 

Martinet, Economie, pp. 13-15. 

H. Lausberg, Die Mundart Sudlukaniens, Halle, 1939. The author 
demonstrated the existence of the "Sardinian" and "Rumanian" 
type vowel system in Southern Italy. 

This possibility of prediction is indeed envisaged by Martinet, in 
"The unity of linguistics," Word, X (1954), 121-125, p. 125. 
Coseriu, 133-134. 

Coseriu, 125. 
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A PROPOSAL: ALLOPHONEME, ALLOMORKPHE ME 


Ernst Pulgram 
University of Michigan 


Linguists employ the terms phoneme, morpheme, and oth- 
ers with the suffix -eme to name distinctive classes of recurrent 
sames ina language. The events of speech themselves, apart from, 
or previous to, their being ordered within these classes, are called 
phone, morph, and so forth, all without the suffix -eme. This ter- 
minological custom is by now so well established that the adjectives 
eric and etic express intelligibly and aptly on various levels of 
analysis, the concept of class and individual event, respectively. 


This neat terminology does not prevail, however, for 
those items which we provide with the prefix allo-. When we say 
that the English phoneme /t/ has certain allophones we mean that 
it can occur, for example, in an aspirated, non-aspirated, and non- 
released variety, depending on whether it stands in post-pausal 
(tool), post-/s/ (stool), or pre-pausal (loot) position. We speak of 
these non-distinctive subclasses as positional variants occurring 
in complementary distribution. We also term as allophones sub- 

' classes of the phoneme that occur in free variation (if there is 
such a thing as really completely free variation). And finally we 
say that the phoneme /t/, which does not 'exist', is realized only 
in its allophones, which means, implicitly if not explicitly, that 
an allophone may also be the single realization or event, a view 
which is supported by theterm allophone itself. The allophone, 
then, as we use it, may be a subclass of the phoneme (either a 
positionally conditioned or a freely varying subtype), or a single 
event of phonation. 


Similarly we say that, for example, the English plurality 
signal in the noun is realized in several allomorphs, that is sub- 
classes, as in back-s with /s/, bag-s with /z/, and dish-es with 
/Iz/, and others. 


Since such positional and free variants of a phoneme and 
the varieties of a morpheme are subclasses rather than events, 
the terms allophone and allomorph, composed without the suffix 
-eme (which is itself a morpheme signaling 'class' as distinguish- 
ed from single item) are inappropriate here and indeed conductive 


to confusion. (In the classroom I must always spend some time 
clarifying the terminology, and deploring its ambiguity.) Al- 
though I-myself am not easily upset by the mere names and 
labels that things bear, and although I do not think that the re- 
naming of linguistic categories exorcizes all bedevilment, I do 
believe in the usefulness of terminological hygiene applied to 
those terms which we ourserves invent now with a view toward 
lucidity and unambiguity, especially if these terms are intended 
to transmit an essential meaning by their very formation (for 
example, through the presence or absence of -eme). Hence I 
propose for those items in linguistic analysis which represent 
subclasses of phonemes, morphemes, etc., the terms ALLO- 
PHONEME, ALLOMORPHEME, etc. Allophone and allomorph 
are then the names of the speech events in so far as they are 
viewed as members of the allophonemic or allomorphemic sub- 
class, whereas phone and morph remain general appellations for 
the speech event if merely viewed as member of the overall 
phoneme and morpheme class. 


‘Those who value the distinction between langue and parole, 
and who have consequently orderéd the phoneme and morpheme 
under langue and the phone and morph under parole, will find no 
difficulty in putting now allophoneme and allomorpheme under 
the first heading, allophone and allomorph under the second. 


We need not change our habits of employing slants and 
brackets in transcription. The slants remain for phonemes, but 
brackets now signify allo-phonemes rather than allo- phoneg. 
The truth is that almost every-transcription that we make repre- 
sents classes and subclasses of sounds, hence is emic, and 
that we rarely, if ever,-use a true, narrow, etic rendering of the 
speech sounds as we hear them, except perhaps in taking down 
the first notation of a hitherto unrecorded language, transcribing 
what Pike would call the ingredients before phonemic cooking. 
But even that endeavor is bound to fall short of the acoustic 
truth. Indeed such a truth cannot be conveyed exactly by any 
system of writing, whatever the symbols, since every conver- 
sion from the acoustic perception of physically diverse events 
tc the optic representation by means of a limited number of dif- 
ferent marks on paper implies of necessity a process of classi- 
fication. The only exact phonetic transcription of an utterance is 
the spectrogram, or better yet, a series of differently construct- 


ed spectrograms. In any event, for the restricted, one might say 
pre-linguistic, purposes of listing and inventory, a transcription 
without slants or brackets or any other special graphic device is 
convenient enough. 


They whole system here proposed looks like this. 


CLASS SUBCLASS EVENT 


Phoneme Allophoneme Phone 


¢h 
th allophone = allophonemically 


t ordered phone 
etc. 


/t/ t t " " ” 


t " " 
etc. t 


Morpheme Allomorpheme Morph 


s 8 allomorph = allomorphemically 
ordered norph 


: Plural, noun z z " 


etc. etc. 
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A NOTE TO CROWLEY'S ROMANCE DERIVATIVES 


Robert J. Di Pietro 
Cornell University 


In Vol. IV, No. 2 of General Linguistics, Cornelius Joseph 
Crowley cites the following forms em accompaning glosses: 
"SiciL mpinciri 'to stumble’, impinta 'shove', 'assault' Sicil. 
mpintu ‘closed’, mpinta 'crowd', impatto (20th cent.) 'impact'; 
Calab., and Sicil. tintu ‘captive' .". He also cites Rumanian 


picta ‘to paint', et. al., as evidence of traces of Latin pingére. 


First of all, Sicilian mpinciri does not mean ‘to stumble’. 
Native speakers consulted give the meaning ‘to hook' for this 
verb and gloss English 'to stumble' as /truppikdri/ in Sicilian; 
impinta does not even exist in Sicilian and the past participles 
mpintu, mpinta do not have the special meanings assigned them 
by Crawley; impatto is 20th century standard Italian, not Sicilian. 


Both G. Rohifs' Dizionario delle tre Calabrie and native 
speakers of modern Sicilian agree that tintu does not mean 
‘captive'. Rohlfs lists for the Calabrian form the glosses: 
‘tinto, macchiato, infelice, sventurato; cattivo, debole' , none 
of which corresponds even roughly to the gloss 'captive'. 
Sicilians give only the meaning 'bad' or 'evil'. 


An interesting sidelight is Crowley's explanation of how 
tintu is supposed to have developed the meaning 'captive': 
"A meaning traceable to the Christian use of tingére 'to baptize' 
in the sense that the baptized person is taken captive by the 
waters of baptism and thus enabled to become a member of the 
church." 


This is reminiscent of the explanation of how Sicilian 

/kattfva/ 'widowed' < Proto-Italo-Western Romance *kattiva 
'captive' could have developed its meaning, i. e., a description 
of a woman who has lost her spouse and is thus "captured" by 
her status in the community. 


Finally, it is somewhat misleading to say that pingére has 
left scant traces in the Rumanian forms picta ‘to paint’, 
pictor, picturd, since these three items are obviously later 
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formations of at least a semi-learned type from Classical Latin 
pict-, the past participial stem of pingére. Classical Latin items 
with consonant clusters /-pt-/ and /-kt-/ can be consistently 
paired with Rumanian forms with /-pt-/: /laktem/ 'milk', 
/septem/ 'seven' in Classical Latin and Rumanian: /ldpte/, 
/%4£pte/. Rumanian forms with /kt/ clusters do not represent 

an indigenous development from a Proto-Romance form. 


> 


